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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MANAGING COMMITTEE OP THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 



To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to submit to you the Report 
for 1898-99 of the Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, and also that of the Director, 
Professor Rufus B. Richardson. 

The past year has been one of prosperity in the life and work 
of the School. Fifteen students have been in attendance, — a 
larger number than ever before. The highest number in previ- 
ous years was eleven, in 1895-96 and in 1897-98. Four of the 
fifteen were young women ; two being graduates of Smith Col- 
lege, one a graduate of Bryn Mawr College, and the fourth a 
graduate of Wellesley College. Of the young men, two had 
received the first academic degree from Cornell University, two 
from the University of Michigan, two from Yale University, 
and one each from Amherst College, Brown University, the 
University of Cincinnati, Dartmouth College, and Denison Uni- 
versity. Six of the fifteen students had been in attendance 
at the School for at least one year previously ; it was the fifth 
year of Mr. De Cou's residence in Athens. Never before have 
so large a number of students of previous years returned. 
Never, we are assured by the Director, has the work of the stu- 
dents been more earnest and enthusiastic. 

The usefulness of an institution of learning is not measured 
by the number of its students ; but the presence in our School 
of so many serious students — well trained in comparison with 
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what was possible a score of years ago — is a gratifying indica- 
tion of the growing interest in classical studies in America, and 
of the adoption of a higher standard of attainment, and of a 
hearty appreciation of the opportunities which are offered by 
our School. We may also justly consider so large an attendance 
of students as good evidence that our trust has been well admin- 
istered. 

Professor Edward Delavan Perry, Ph.D., Jay Professor of 
Greek in Columbia University, has accepted his election by the 
Managing Committee, to serve as Professor in the School for 
the year 1900-1901. Professor Paul Shorey, Ph.D., Professor 
of Greek, and head of this department, in the University of 
Chicago, will render like service during the year 1901-1902. 
He was a student of the School during the first year of its life, 
1882-83. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Mead, President of Mt. Holyoke College, 
has resigned her place in the Managing Committee, and is 
succeeded therein by her colleague Miss Louise F. Randolph 
of the department of Fine Arts. 

Professor William Gardner Hale of the University of Chicago, 
on his resignation of the Chairmanship of our sister School in 
Rome, ceases to be an ex-officio member of our Managing Com- 
mittee, and resumes his membership by election, to which he 
was called in 1885. His successor as Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School in Rome, Professor Minton Warren of 
Harvard University, becomes according to our regulations ex- 
officio a member of our Committee, in which his place is taken 
for this year by the Acting Chairman, Professor Elmer Truesdell 
Merrill of Wesleyan University. 

No other change has occurred in our Committee. That other 
institutions of learning in America should be brought into close 
relations with the School is desirable on every account. If this 
were achieved, its work in Greece would become more effective 
from the natural increase in the number of students, and the 
additional income could be used to excellent advantage. 

As an indication of the interest taken in its work by the 
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members of its Managing Committee, the Chairman records 
with pleasure that nineteen members were present at the meet- 
ing of the Committee in May, representing thirteen of the sup- 
porting colleges, while other members were present by proxy. 

On remitting $ 1000 as the stipend for the second year of the 
Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellowship, Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin 
declared the intention of the founders of the fellowship to make 
it permanent during their lifetime, though reserving the right to 
discontinue it on giving notice not less than a year in advance. 
This generous action is all the more grateful to the Committee 
because of Dr. Hoppin's long and intimate connexion with the 
School, and as further evidence of his sympathetic approval. 

Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler has resigned the Chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Fellowships which he held for two 
years, and has been succeeded in this office by Miss Professor 
Abby Leach of Vassar College. 

Miss Harriet A. Boyd has been appointed Agnes Hoppin 
Memorial Fellow for 1899-1900. Miss Boyd was a student of 
the School in the year 1896-97, and won unsought distinction 
at the close of that year by her service as a volunteer nurse in 
the Greek army in the war with Turkey. In 1898 she received 
one of the fellowships of the School in the competitive examina- 
tion. The two other fellowships of the School for 1899-1900 
have been awarded to Mr. Benjamin Powell, A.B., Cornell 
University, 1896, A.M., ibid., 1898, and to Mr. James Tucker, 
A.B., Brown University, 1897, who was a member of the 
School during last year. 

The current circular of the Committee on Fellowships, giving 
information with regard to the examinations which are to be 
held on March 15, 16, and 17, 1900, and reprinting the papers 
which were set in the Fellowship examination of March, 1899, 
will be found in the Appendix to this number of the Journal, 
pp.. 98-111. 

Some persons may have been inclined to regard the fellow- 
ships as intended to be simply benevolent endowments to aid 
deserving students to spend a year in Greece. But in estab- 
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lishing them the Committee desired to set a higher standard 
of attainment, to secure a nucleus of members of the School 
who should remain in Greece during the full term of the Aca- 
demic year, and also to stimulate students to definite achieve- 
ment in a special department. It desires the holders of 
fellowships to do work that may stand comparison with that 
which is done by the members of the French and German 
Schools in Greece, — work of such high character that the 
statement of its results will correspond to a thesis for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, rather than to an undergradu- 
ate's thesis for honors, although the latter possibly might suf- 
fice in the case of ordinary students. The Committee prefers 
not to make very hard and fast rules for the direction of the 
Fellows of the School, as regards either the exact limits of 
residence in Greece or the work to be pursued. In general, 
however, the incumbents of fellowships are expected to be not 
only better prepared for archaeological work in Greece than 
most of their associates, but also more earnest in their re- 
searches, and rather more closely bound by the Regulations 
of the School. The School year, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, cannot wisely be shortened, although the climate of 
Athens in June and July is trying for some constitutions. 
Some subjects of research, it is true, can be pursued to equal, 
or even better, advantage in Berlin, Paris, or London, than 
at Athens, and study in the museums of Italy and of North- 
ern Europe may be important as a supplement as well as an 
introduction to work in Athens ; but our School is established 
primarily to encourage and assist researches which can be car- 
ried on better in Greece than anywhere else, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances the Fellows are not expected to ask for 
relief from the conditions of residence, but should choose fields 
of research which are suited to the opportunities which the 
School offers. 

Many of our students go to Greece with no expectation of 
becoming archaeologists, but in order to become better classical 
scholars, — realizing that they will appreciate classical literature 
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more thoroughly, and be better teachers all their days, from 
their life in Athens and their acquaintance with the land and 
its monuments. Even these may study to advantage some 
central subject that they may learn the methods of archaeo- 
logical research, but they are right in striving to gain a gen- 
eral view of the methods and results of archaeological work 
in Greece. Many archaeological facts are simple when seen in 
their proper place and relations which seem abstruse and com- 
plicated when studied in books by the beginner. Such students 
should also travel widely in the country, that before the mind's 
eye may hover, not a printed map, but the view of Attica which 
one has from Mt. Pentelicus, the view of Sparta which greets 
the traveller as he descends from.Mt. Parnon, the picture of 
Olympia which is gained from the hill Cronion, and the pano- 
rama which is seen from Acrocorinthus. But if the student 
visits all the sites of Greece which are now easily accessible, 
and makes himself fairly familiar with the most important facts 
with regard to each, and learns to know the museums and 
monuments of Athens and Attica, as even a general scholar 
should, and gains some familiarity with the Modern Greek 
language, — he has little time remaining in his first year for 
a particular subject of definite archaeological work. Several 
interesting discoveries and observations have been made at 
different times by students in the first year of residence at 
the School, — scholars will remember Mr. De Cou's discovery 
in 1891-92 of the misplacement of scenes in the ordinary 
treatment of the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, the deci- 
pherment by Mr. Andrews in 1895-96 of the inscription on 
the eastern architrave of the Parthenon, and Mr. Brown's 
discovery of inscriptions in the wall of the Acropolis, — but 
the first year of residence at the School, in ordinary cases, 
must be one of preparation rather than of achievement. The 
Committee is not prepared to confine the award of its fellow- 
ships to those who have already spent a year in Greece, and 
have become familiar with the land, its monuments, and its 
language ; but those who have accomplished this preliminary 
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work are likely on several accounts to have the advantage in 
the fellowship examinations, and the founders of the Agnes 
Hoppin Memorial Fellowship wisely directed that in general 
preference should be "given to a candidate who has already 
spent a year as a student in the School at Athens." 

Extended travelling in Greece, however, is not discouraged 
by the Committee. From year to year more time has been 
given by the Director and the students to tours in the inte- 
rior. Details are given in the Director's annual reports, and 
Professor Emerson in his report to the Committee writes as 
follows : 

The excavation of Delphi has not deterred the French School from detail- 
ing some of its members to explore Peloponnesus, Mt. Athos, Thrace, and 
Bulgaria, for examples of Byzantine architecture and painting. The German 
School has been active this year in Athens, Egypt, and Priene. Members 
of the British School have been busily planning and prosecuting excavations 
in Melos, Thessaly, Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt. The travelling work of our 
own membership has been too scattered and individual to make it the sub- 
ject of systematic report, but some notion of the part it plays in the economy 
of the School year may be gathered from a list of the more important his- 
toric sites which have been visited by parties of two or more students 
since the date of my report for 1897-98 : Volo, Velestino, Larissa, Tempe, 
Mt. Olympus, Thessalonica, Constantinople, Troy, Assos, Pergamon, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Priene, Corinth, Nemea, Mycenae, Tiryns, Argos, Nauplia, Man- 
tinea, Lake Stymphalus, Tegea, Mt. Cyllene, Sparta, Amyclae, Messene, 
Bassae, Olympia, Aegosthena, Mt. Cithaeron, Plataea, Thebes, Orchomenus, 
Delphi, Chalcis, Eretria, Thermopylae, Lamia, Laurium, Sunium, Myconos, 
Delos, Mesolongion, Agrinion, Thermon, Stratos, Arta (Ambracia), and 
Amphilochian Argos. In Attica : Phyle, Icaria, Vari, Thoricus, Mt. Hymet- 
tus, Mt. Pentelicus, Marathon, and the Island of Salamis. Three gentlemen, 
Messrs. Hopkins, Hyde, and Morse, took advantage of the permission which 
was given them in January to visit Egypt, and proceeded up the Nile as far 
as Luxor. 

Professor Emerson adds with regard to the climate : 

Both indoor and outdoor work in Athens presuppose a rather rugged 
constitution under the conditions of temperature usually prevailing. From 
this point of view, the Committee's efforts to overcome the habit of treating 
Athens as a winter resort, deserve the most cordial support, although it 
would be going too far to insist upon its advantages as a summer one. No 
student whose time is limited need hesitate, of course, to come here at any 
season of the year. 
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The publication of the results of the excavations conducted 
in 1892-95 by Dr. Charles Waldstein as Director of the School, 
by means of funds contributed in part by the Institute, is antici- 
pated by the Committee in the course of the next year. A 
considerable part of the manuscript is already in the hands of 
the Committee in charge, of which Professor John H. Wright 
will act as chairman. The work will be issued in two quarto 
volumes, with about 113 plates and 370 illustrations in the text. 
Six or seven of the plates will be of folio size, ten will be helio- 
gravures of the most perfect workmanship, and six or seven 
others will be colored. In this publication Professor Waldstein 
will be assisted by Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin (Vases), Mr. E. L. 
Tilton (Architecture), Mr. Herbert F. De Cou (Bronzes), Pro- 
fessor Richardson (Inscriptions), Mr. George H. Chase (Terra 
Cottas), Professor Richard Norton (Gems and Gold Orna- 
ments), Mr. A. M. Lythgoe (Egyptian Scarabs, etc.), and by 
Dr. H. S. Washington and Dr. T. W. Heermance. 

The Director's report gives interesting details with regard to 
the progress of the excavations at Corinth, and a careful account 
of the fountain Pirene will appear in an early number of the 
Journal of the Institute. The results of the work at Corinth 
are very gratifying. No archaeologist anticipated that at such 
a moderate expense so important topographical facts would be 
secured. Scholars remember the vastness of the field, and that 
the most definite previous attempt to identify the ancient agora 
had been made at least half a mile from the place where it is 
found. The " Square " of the modern hamlet is much nearer 
the centre of the ancient city's life than had been supposed. In 
the first campaign of excavation the theatre was discovered ; in 
the second the famous fountain Pirene was found, and the very 
ancient ruined temple of which seven columns still stand was 
identified as the temple of Apollo, on the road to Sicyon. This 
year the ancient agora has been identified, with its Propylaeum, 
hard by Pirene, — the Propylaeum almost forming a continuation 
of the front wall of Pirene. In addition, the fountain of Glauce 
has been found and cleared ; Pirene has been completely opened, 
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and its water conduits secured for the use of the modern ham- 
let ; and the temple of Apollo has been thoroughly cleared in 
such a manner that peculiarities of its structure are now mani- 
fest for the first time. Comparatively few and unimportant 
inscriptions have been found. Clearly the Corinthians were 
not so much in the habit of recording on stone their public 
actions and resolutions as the Athenians ; but in the agora a 
larger number of inscriptions may be awaiting us. As in the 
two former years, the works of ancient art discovered last 
spring were of little importance. The results secured by our 
Corinthian excavations have been mainly topographical, but 
they have this further incidental value that no work at Corinth 
after this will be at random. 

Friends of the School will be interested in the following 
translation of an extract from a private letter by Professor 
Dorpfeld, the honored head of the German School in Athens, 
to whom the members of our school have long been under very 
special obligations, and whose judgment in the matter of the 
Corinthian excavations no one would dispute : 

I was in Corinth not long ago to study the recent excavations of the 
American School. The results are excellent. By the side of Pirene lie 
the foundations of a temple and, what is particularly important, the 
foundations of the great Propylaeum which is mentioned by Pausanias. 
By the side of the latter lies the Agora, of which a part has already 
been uncovered. About the Agora certainly still lie under the earth 
the ruins of all the public buildings which once surrounded the market 
place. The American School deserves congratulations for these discoveries 
and that of the fountain Glauce, and for its complete clearing of the temple 
of Apollo. The obligation now rests upon the School to uncover the whole 
Agora, where it doubtless will find not only ruined buildings but many 
valuable records. 

The Director had in his hands at the beginning of the year 
for the purposes of excavation about $1000, but most of this 
sum was already pledged for land which he had asked the 
Greek government to expropriate. 

The following circular was issued with the public approval 
of most of the officers of the Institute, and of the former 
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Directors and Professors of the School, — Presidents Dwight, 
Gilman, and Low; Bishop Potter; Professors White, Norton, 
Perry, Slaughter, Goodwin, Van Benschoten, D'Ooge, Tarbell, 
Orris, Poland, J. R. Wheeler, Goodell, B. I. Wheeler, Sterrett, 
Hale, J. H. Wright, and Mr. Ryerson : 

Three years ago the Ephor-General of Antiquities in Greece granted to 
the American School at Athens the privilege of conducting excavations on 
the site of Ancient Corinth. The Director of the School, Professor Rich- 
ardson, and his colleague for the year, Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of 
Cornell University, agreed that no available site in the kingdom promised 
more important results from excavations than this city, which in all Greece 
■was second only to Athens in magnificence, wealth, and population, and 
had great historic interest. They were well aware of the magnitude of the 
enterprise; not only was the extent of the ancient city vast, but the ruins 
also are covered by a layer of soil which in many places is from fifteen to 
twenty feet in thickness. 

Tiie work in 1896 was of a tentative nature. The topography of Corinth 
was absolutely unknown, except for the great landmarks of the two harbors, 
Acrocorinthus, and the Isthmian Sanctuary in the suburbs. Even the old 
ruined temple had no certain name. Twenty trial trenches were dug, and 
the ancient Greek theatre was discovered, with portions of a Roman theatre 
resting upon it, and indications of the proximity of the Agora. 

In 1897 the work of excavation was interrupted by the war between 
Greece and Turkey. 

In 1898 the excavations were continued, with about 120 men, and were 
facilitated by the use of a track and twelve cars which the French had used 
in their work at Delphi and had now kindly rented to us. The main result 
of these excavations was the discovery of the fountain Pirene, which was 
the centre of the life of the ancient city. In tentative digging near the old 
temple, which is now identified as the temple of Apollo by its relations to 
Pirene, two of its fallen monolithic columns were found. Five statues were 
discovered near Pirene, but unfortunately they are headless. The number 
of inscriptions was not large, but includes the lintel of the Synagogue of 
the Jews, — probably the very synagogue in which St. Paul taught when he 
came first to Corinth. Many smaller objects of interest were discovered, 
from all ages of the city's life. 

The American School at Athens has no money with which to continue the 
excavations at Corinth in the Spring of 1899. The Managing Committee 
would regret on every account to stop the work at the present point. The 
stage of experiment is passed. With the temple of Apollo, the theatre, and 
Pirene identified, no further excavation in that region need be at random. 
The track and cars are now at Corinth ready for use. The land has been 
expropriated for our work. The discovery of the two fallen columns of the 
temple of Apollo warrants the hope of further discoveries in the vicinity. 
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That so much has been accomplished on so great a field with so limited 
means, testifies, in the opinion of those who are best qualified to judge, to 
the learning and judgment of the Director, and entitles him to the gratitude 
and support of the friends of the School. 

The fountain of Pirene must be laid quite bare, and the aqueduct which 
still carries the water supply for the little hamlet must be made entirely 
secure. The cost of land expropriated has been about $1000. About $5000 
has been paid hitherto for these excavations. About half this sum has 
been contributed by or through the Archaeological Institute. Colonel John 
Hay gave $1000, Dr. Charles Peabody $500, Mr. W. W. Law $250, and others 
smaller amounts. 

The sum of $1500 would suffice for the work immediately about Pirene 
and the temple of Apollo. If another thousand dollars were at the com- 
mand of the Director for the determination of the Agora, and for following 
up the broad, well-paved street which has been found near the theatre, all 
friends of the School and of archaeological studies would be glad. These 
excavations, do not simply furnish fresh material for study to the students 
of the School; they also throw much desired light on old archaeological 
problems. 

Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer of the Managing Committee 
of the School, G. M. Lane, Esq., 44, State Street, Boston, Mass., or to 

THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, 

TT Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School. 

Yale University, j 

January 17, 1899. 

In response to this circular, gifts were received amounting to 
somewhat less than $800, as is reported in the Treasurer's state- 
ment. The Council of the Institute appropriated $500 for this 
work, and Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, being in Greece, became inter- 
ested in the undertaking, and gave to the Director $1000 for 
the excavations. Thus about $2300 was available for our 
excavations this year, and this sum has been expended, except 
a small amount which is to be paid for part of the expropriated 
land. 

That these excavations should cease, or even be suspended, 
at the point which they have reached, would be unfortunate 
for archaeological science as well as for our prestige. The first 
trenches dug at Corinth were " trial " or experimental, but now 
the limits are clearly drawn. A great privilege is ours if the 
friends of our School and of archaeological research will furnish 
the means. About $8000 should be devoted next spring to ex- 
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cavations on the agora at Corinth. The track and cars of the 
French School are still at our disposal, and at hand. 

The principal arguments for continuing the excavations at 
Corinth are the same as were set forth in the circular which was 
issued last January, and is reprinted above. The success of the 
last year greatly increases the probability of important discov- 
eries in the succeeding excavations. 

At the request of the Smithsonian Institution, our School has 
become its agent in Greece for the distribution of scientific pub- 
lications in its system of International Exchanges. 

Students will be interested in the kindly concession to mem- 
bers of our School by the Austrian Lloyd Steamship Company 
of first-class fare for the price of a second-class ticket. Food, 
however, is to be paid for at ordinary rates. Applications for 
this privilege must be made for a definite trip, and must be 
countersigned by the Director, and addressed to the Commer- 
cial Director of the Steamship Company, in Trieste, by whom 
the permits will be sent, authorizing the holder to buy at the 
rates specified at any office of the Company. Students in 
America who intend to use this privilege should attend to 
the formalities of admission to the School, by application 
to the Chairman of the Managing Committee, in order to 
show to the Director their right to the favor. 

Once more the Chairman of the Managing Committee closes 
his Report with an urgent appeal for contributions toward the 
completion of the permanent Endowment Fund of the School. 
The list of former students, which shows the positions which 
these hold in American colleges and universities, proves the 
influence which the School already exerts on classical studies 
in America, and this influence is increasing from year to 
year. The School is preparing to do better work than has 
been possible for it in its early stages, when archaeological stud- 
ies had no sure foothold in our institutions of learning, and it 
should have an assured income of at least $8000. At present 
its absolutely assured income is only about #2800. The an- 
nual contributions of the supporting colleges and universities 
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amount to about $4000. The margin between the income and 
the absolutely necessary expenses is too small for comfort. The 
Committee would gladly allow a larger sum for the expenses of 
the Professor, add somewhat to the salary of the Director, and 
make a larger appropriation for the growth of the library, while 
the annual contributions expected from each of the supporting 
colleges should be reduced as soon as possible, in order that 
more institutions may be able as they are willing to join in the 
maintenance 'of the School. No other enterprise has united so 
many of our most important institutions of learning in so pleas- 
ant relations. No other enterprise has accomplished so much 
for sound learning in America with so limited means. 

THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, Chairman. 
Yale University, 
October 2, 1899. 



REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

1898-99 

To the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honor to submit the following 
report on my administration of the affairs of the American 
School at Athens for the year beginning October 1, 1898. 

I spent the summer of 1898 with my family at Athens. The 
students of the School assembled promptly at the beginning of 
October, except Miss M. L. Nichols, who was detained by ill- 
ness several weeks in Italy. Of the fifteen members, six were 
former students, viz. : Miss Boyd and Miss M. L. Nichols, Mr. 
Baur, Dr. Cooley, Mr. DeCou, and Mr. Dickerman. 

On October 5, with the students who were already in Greece, 
I visited the site of Icaria, returning to Athens over the sum- 
mit of Mt. Pentelicus. A few days later we climbed Mt. 
Hymettus, returning by way of the deme Paeania. Then fol- 
lowed the tour of Argolis, at the close of which with the men of 
the party I continued as far as Sparta, and ascended Mt. Tay- 
getus. Then followed a tour through Boeotia, which included, 
besides the places which we have usually visited on the beaten 
track, a visit to Aegosthena and the ascent of Mt. Cithaeron. 
We closed this tour with an inspection of the site which was 
excavated by our School at Eretria. After these two longer 
tours the School settled down for work in the museums, and I 
made tours only with a few members as occasion allowed. The 
most important of these was one on bicycles through Acarnania 
and Aetolia with Professor Fairbanks and Mr. Dickerman, in 
which we went as far as Arta, and visited all the important 
sites of that region, notably Oeniadae and the ancient Aetolian 
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capital, Thermon. My first lecture was on the Acropolis, Octo- 
ber 6, and gave a general survey of the ruins there. 

I began my weekly exercises in the museums in the latter 
part of October and continued them until March, covering the 
collection of Mycenaean antiquities and most of the important 
works of sculpture in the museums. The members who at- 
tended these exercises had each an opportunity to discuss some 
interesting piece of sculpture in the presence of the others. 
This part of the work was never done so well before. Those 
who come to us show evidence of a better training of the artis- 
tic sense. These exercises were attended also by a considera- 
ble number of Americans resident in Athens. 

My tried associate, Professor Emerson, conducted in January 
and February a series of exercises in epigraphy, chiefly in the 
Epigraphic Museum, but one in Eleusis, and one in the library 
of the School, on building records of the Erechtheum, the 
Hecatompedon inscriptions, accounts of the temple of Eleusis, 
building records of Eleusis, and the Arsenal of Philon. 

A small circle was formed under the direction of Professor 
Emerson, which met six times for the reading of Modern Greek 
ballads. 

I desire to mention also the cheerfulness and zeal with which 
Professor Emerson has brought his great acquisitions of learn- 
ing into the common service. 

My other colleague, Miss Chapin, supplemented my course in 
sculpture with some highly appreciated lectures on the grave- 
reliefs in the museums. She lectured also in the School on 
epitaphs, and at Salamis on the topography of the battle, and 
has always been ready to help in every way. 

Our school has profited greatly also, as usual, from the 
peripatetic lectures of Professor Dorpfeld on the monuments 
of Athens and Eleusis, to which I regarded my usual lecture 
in the autumn at Eleusis as simply preparatory. Dr. Wolters 
also gave a brief course of lectures on the contents of the 
Athenian museums, which many members of our School at- 
tended. Dr. Wilhelm's exercises on epigraphy also supple- 
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mented the work of Professor Emerson on the same subject. 
Thus, as usual, our students have felt no lack of instruction. 

But the individual work furnishes probably the best criterion 
of the School's profitable activity. The library has never been 
so thronged in the history of the School. More than once the 
usual number of chairs did not suffice for the readers. It is a 
fit matter for satisfaction and record that each of the fifteen 
students had a subject of research and investigation, which 
was chosen early in the year and worked at steadily, besides 
attending the general exercises. The following is a list of 
these subjects : 

Mr. Baur : Divinities of Healing. 

Miss Boyd: Inscriptions from Eleusis relating to Building. 

Dr. Cooley : Inscriptions and Literature relating to the Old Athena- 

Temple on the Athenian Acropolis. 

Mr. DeCou : The Bronzes from the Argive Heraeum. 

Mr. Dickerman : Pegasus. 

Professor Fairbanks : Certain Classes of Lecythi. 

Miss Franklin : Inscriptional Evidence for State Appropriation for 

Sacrifice by Individuals. 

Mr. Hopkins : Salamis. 

Mr. Hyde : Callimachus. 

Mr. Kyle: Gymnastic Representations in Greek Art. 

Mr. Morse : Famous Fountains in Greece. 

Miss H. D. Nichols : Devices on Shields in Greek Vase Painting. 

Miss M. L. Nichols : Geometric Pottery. 

Mr. Stuart : The Epigraphical Sources of Dio Cassius. 

Mr. Tucker: Caricature in Greek Art. 

While some of these theses are still incomplete, they have 
been in every case a central theme around which much work 
has been grouped. 

Our public meetings this year were, owing to a case of diph- 
theria in the School building, deferred until February, and we 
therefore held but three. These were as follows : 

Feb. 10. The Director : Pirene. 

Dr. Fairbanks : A Lecythus from Aegina in the National Museum 
at Athens. 
Feb. 24. Professor Emerson : Ganosis. 

Dr. Cooley : Pausanias's Route on the Acropolis. 
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Mar. 10. The Director : The Moustache at Sparta and in Archaic Greek 
Art. 
Mr. Dickerman : An Archaic Inscription from Cleonae. 
Dr. Wilhelm of the Austrian Institute : Attische Inschriften. 

The library has received the following gifts : 

From Dr. J. C. Hoppin, twenty pounds sterling ; from Miss Anna Nichols, 
four pounds; from Mr. Paul Baur, four pounds. 

From Ginn & Co. : 

Rizo-Rangabe : Practical Method in Modern Greek. 
Seymour: Homer, Iliad, Books I-VI. 
Seymour : Pindar, Selected Odes. 

From Trustees of the British Museum : 

Catalogue of Bronzes in the British Museum. 

Catalogue of Greek Coins of Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria. 

From the Editorial Committee of the Studies in Classical Philology of the 
University of Chicago : 
Helen M. Searles : A Lexicographical Study of Greek Inscriptions. 

And the following, in general from the authors : 

American Philological Association, Transactions. 

American Journal of Philology, 1892, 1893, 1896. 

Bayiai/»Tjs, E. II., Tu^ai ®r)Baitov. 

Bates, F. O., The Five Post-Kleislhenean Tribes. 

Emerson, A., De Hercule Homerico; Catalogue of the H. W. Sage Collec- 
tion of Casts. 

Ferguson, W. S., The Athenian Secretaries ; The Athenian- Archons of the 
II Id and lid Centuries B.C. 

Gennadius, J., Recent Archaeological Excavations in Greece. 

Macdonald, Geo., Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, I. 

Milchhoefer, A., Ueber die alten Burgheiligthilmer in Athen. 

Musee Ottoman, Catalogue of Bronzes and Gems ; Egyptian Monuments. 

Philadelphia, A., Der Pan in der antiken Kunst. 

Smithsonian Institution, Reports for 1S90, 1895, 1896, 1897. 

University of Upsala, nine dissertations. 

Work was resumed in onr excavations at Corinth on March 
27, with a small force of men which was gradually increased 
to one hundred and fifty. The temple of Apollo has been 
entirely uncovered; the trenches were pushed vigorously for- 
ward to the south towards the agora ; and the fifth and sixth 
chambers of the fountain of Pirene have been at last freed 
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and emptied of the earth which filled and covered them, and 
brought to the light of day. Some new developments in regard 
to Pirene are of interest. The vTraiOpos Kprjvq, which was the 
only thing lacking to complete the proof of the identity of 
what we have discovered with the Pirene of Eausanias, has been 
found. It is a large, circular basin about twenty feet in diame- 
ter, and three feet deep in front of the middle of the facade. 
We found another interesting corroboration of our identifica- 
tion on the face of a marble block about eight feet long, which 
had hitherto been turned face downwards ; on being turned 
upwards, it showed, in letters of red paint now grown rather 
dull, the words 

TONOPUUMGNONONTAKOCMONTHTTeiPHNHTTA 

The block had dowel holes at both ends, and probably formed 
the central piece of an entablature, which in Byzantine times 
had these words, and something more to the right and left, 
painted upon it. It is peculiarly fortunate that we have with 
certainty the statement that this block was an adornment of 
Pirene. Just where this entablature was placed is uncertain, 
but it is not unlikely that it spanned the semicircular apse in 
front of Pirene. Our work of this year has also revealed the 
fact that there was not merely one such apse, but two others, to 
the right and to the left of the great quadrangular court. We 
have an arrangement like this : 




PlBENE. 
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The whole system was symmetrical and elaborate, and must 
have been greatly admired. 

The work of excavation was closed for the year on Saturday, 
May 27. 

Another discovery of great importance has been added to 
the list of our achievements. In clearing the rock-cut cham- 
bers that protruded from the ground about ten feet, to the 
west of the temple of Apollo, we found proof that this was 
the fountain Glauee. In the three rock-cut chambers we had 
evidence that water once flowed abundantly round and about 
the facade, and the interior was coated with stucco. The 
fourth chamber, which ran farther back than the others, came 
to an end against a barrier of rock through which water was 
delivered through two great apertures. Some who have vis- 
ited it regard Glauee as more impressive than Pirene, because 
it was not Romanized. It has afforded us our best sculpture in 
two fine lion's-head gargoyles. 

We found two additional male statues, a Greek and a Roman, 
both unfortunately without heads ; the latter has a good deal 
of red paint in some of the folds of its toga. In compensation 
for the lack of heads in all our statues we have a rather fine 
relief -head of a good period of Greek art. 

Just before closing the excavations we found two colossal 
female statues close together, north of Pirene, both without 
heads, which were once set in at the neck. One of the two, 
which with its plinth is 2.10 m. high, without head and neck, 
is a fine example of Greek art. The drapery, with broad sur- 
faces, fine wrinkles, and carefully wrought seams, is worthy of 
a master. 

We found a Roman head that possibly belongs to one of 
the headless male statues found last year, and by even better 
fortune we discovered an inscribed base which seems to belong 
to the draped female statue which was found last year not more 
than five paces away. This proves to be of Regilla. The in- 
scription is in Greek, in elegiac verse, interesting, and practically 
complete. 
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We have found a considerable quantity of fragments of Roman 
inscriptions, and one entire inscription, — a dedication to Mar- 
cus Agrippa by a tribe called Vinicia. Also a Greek inscrip- 
tion about half preserved, relating to the Isthmian Games, and 
another (cut on a marble block that belonged probably to the 
base of a statue) containing, in letters not later than the early 
part of the fifth century, the word KVIIKANCi. A consid- 
erable number of uninjured geometric vases were brought to 
light, as well as many fragments of ceramic work. 

The topographical results of our work are of course our 
principal gain. We have brought order into a field where all 
hitherto was conjecture and confusion. 

The ruins of the propylaea of the Agora were found in the 
first fortnight of the excavations, but I waited for a sure token 
before announcing the discovery. The foundations of this 
structure proved to be further north than I had expected from 
the narrative of Pausanias, but they are just where they should 
be from the "lay of the land," i.e., where the level of the 
Agora falls off ten or fifteen feet, and where the propylaea 
would make a irpoaayn-ov rr^Xavye;. The massive foundations 
run east and west, almost in a line westward from Pirene. 

The following is a summary of the receipts and disbursements 
for excavations this year : 

Drachmas 

Balance from 1898 in drachmas 1,045.70 

" francs, 1,590.05 @ 1.54J- 2,452.65 

" " pounds sterling, 100 @ 39 3,900.00 

Received in 1899 : 

From Dr. A. S. Cooley, 50 francs @ 1.52 76.00 

" Bertram Raves, Esq., of the Royal Engineers' Office, 

Malta 10.00 

" Miss Green, Miss Freeman, and Miss Martin, 200 francs 

@ 1.53| 307.50 

" the Treasurer of the School, 4,416.85 francs @ 1.54J . . 6,813.00 

" the Treasurer of the School, 2,600.45 francs @ 1.54 . . 4,004.75 

" Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 7,698.10 

26,307.70 

Payments 21,029.30 

Balance 5,278.40 
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In conclusion I would say that the year seems to me to have 
been one of the best, if not the best, of the years of the School, 
taking into account the quality as well as the number of the 
students, and the work accomplished. 

KUFUS B. KICHAKDSON. 

Athens, 
June 1, 1899. 



